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One day in September, CATHOLIC LIFE’s 
staff gathered to begin planning the Christ- 
mas issue. The still-green trees and fresh 
memories of summer made it difficult to 
create much of the spirit of the beautiful 
season . . . and the fact that it has oc- 
curred 1,953 times before presented a prob- 
lem of originality in the way they would 
present it. @ The thinking was slow at first, 
until it began to flow logically. Christmas. 
What is it? Christ. His birth. Why? An ex- 
pression of the Father’s love for his chil- 
dren. How? By giving His only Son to 
them. @ To this point there was certainly 
nothing new. But then came the question: 
And what about these children? What a- 
bout them on Christmas? Joy? Certainly, 
they know supreme joy. Gratitude? Indeed, 
it fills their hearts. Hope? Yes, it is a sea- 
son of hope. And the happy homes, and 
the lighted churches, and the tinsel and 
turkey and gifts and Santa Clauses all ex- 
press these things. @ Here the thinking peo- 
ple began to feel a bit the familiar spirit of 
Christmas, but beyond that they began to 
see something more . . . all the human 
expressions of Christmas, all the prepara- 
tions, the activities of everyone everywhere 
seemed to take on a form. The lights, the 
color, the finsel, the glowing cities and the 
blanketed plains and all their people . . . 
all formed an image . . . the image of a 
big and bright and beautiful PARADE... 
a CHRISTMAS PARADE .. . a parads to 
honor and welcome and thank Christ, God, 
a parade passing slowly by his crib, his 
reviewing stand. @ This was a beautiful 
image. And it seemed to capture the feel- 
ing of the season, but it also seemed in- 


. For when it was 
ind clearly extended, devoid of 
d sentimentality, it was not per- 
appiest picture. Because as that 
d by, and the Christ child 
saw a whole world of people, 
ges and time, he saw ALL His 
id not just those with the warm 
and grateful hearts. And that 
n rose-colored view. @ This is 
inking people said, this image 
. But is it altogether pleasing, 
ppy image . . . with its sugges- 

akness, of evil, of apathy . 
ppy image for happy Christmas? 
@ The answer to this, their last question, 
was perhaps most difficult to ascertain, yet 
the simplest in essence. And it came with 
enligtenment and warmth. It rang with a 
truth and beauty that made the image the 
happiest — and the truest — basis of their 
presentation of Christmas. @ And the an- 
swer? It was really the full answer to their 
first question. What is Christmas? It is God 
and His children together through Christ. 
And nothing can destroy that unity, or its 
beauty or the joy it brings, despite the sin 
and blasphemy and doubt in the world. 
Nor will all the tinsel in the world and all 
the shallow sentimentality make it arti- 
ficially beautiful. It IS beautiful, and it is 
false to think that ignoring evil could pos- 
sibly enhance that beauty. @ For it was to 
save us from that evil that Christ came. 
it is the chance for salvation which he 
brought that gives us reason for joy. And 
it is God's love in giving it that is the real 
spirit of Christmas. @ And we have tried 

to present it, in... 


christmas parade 
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SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


With greot pride, the editors 
of CATHOLIC LIFE present Sir 
Arnold Lunn as a contributor 


to the Christmas issue 


One of the Church’s most out- 
standing converts, he was ed- 
ucated at Harrow and Oxford 
England, occupying his early 


life with Alpine skiing and 


writing. Eventually, his bril- 


liant mind led him to exten- 


sive study of the Church and 
through Msgr. Ronald Knox, he 


was converted in 1933 


ea a 


years of skeptical writings on 


Catholicism. His conversion is 


recorded in two of his best- 
known books, NOW | SEE and COME 
WHAT MAY, in which Lunn explains 
! entered the Church along the 
road of controversy and by the 
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When our Lord restored sight to 
the man who was born blind, we may 
be sure that he did not, as we too 
often do, take for granted the sacra- 
ment of visible beauty. Green grass 
and flowers in bloom and the deep 
deep blue of the skies about Pales- 
tine—these things he saw with as- 
tonishment, with praise and with 
gratitude. And it is with astonish- 
ment, praise and gratitude that we 
would—we should respond to the ex- 
quisite loveliness of the Gospel story 
in general and the story of the Na- 
tivity in particular if we were read- 
ing them for the first time . . . the 
divine child born in a manger “be- 


cause there was no room for him in 
the Inn,” the shepherds keeping 
watch by night, the multitude of the 
Heavenly host giving glory to God 
in the highest, the wise men that 
came from the East and the Star 
that went before them till it stood 
still over the place where the child 
was . 

Even if all these things were noth- 
ing but legends, as the sceptics vain- 
ly pretend, a well read sceptic would 
be forced to admit that they have no 
equal for beauty in all mythology. 
In the process of writing five books 
of travel to different parts of central 
Europe I have read many legends 
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and myths but seldom wasted paper 
in recording them, for most legends 
and most myths are devoid either of 
beauty or of interest. Gods and god- 
desses add little to the Iliad or the 
Aeneid. It is only the rare line spo- 
ken by or about gods or goddesses 
which remains in memory—et vera 
incessus patuit dea for instance—for 
it is the human interest and the hu- 
man beings which have conferred 
immortality on Virgil and Homer. 
Many of the classical myths are not 
only uninteresting but disgusting. I 
am writing in Berlin away from my 
books but it is, if I remember aright, 
Plato who explains the origin of the 


myth of Zeus and Ganymede by the 
desire of the Cretans who wished to 
justify their vices by attributing 
them to Zeus. And nothing could be 
more obscene than the myths linked 
with Leda and Europa. 


Believing as we do that the archi- 
tect of all beauty became a man and 
dwelt among us, it is not surprising 
that the note of beauty should be na- 
tive to the story of his life on earth, 
or that the story of the nativity 
should be a light to them that sit in 
darkness. Of medieval England Sir 
Arthur Bryant writes:—“The cold 
dark winters in the wild northern 
landscape must often have seemed 
very lonely and comfortless ... yet 
in the darkest hour of the long 
northern light, rich and poor, old 
and young, celebrated the beginning 
of things and the mystery of Christ- 
mas. The interminable procession of 
days in rain-sodden or frozen fields, 
with bare trees and grey, colourless 
nights, and the skies of shivering in 
draughty hovels was broken by the 
sweet wintry festival of Christ’s 
birth, with its bright fires, lighted 
windows and good fare. It came just 
when it was most needed and broke °* 
the winter into two halves, each 
bearable for the phoe of the Chris- 
tian feast that ended the one and 
the coming of Spring that heralded 
the other. Soon after it the first 
lambs were born and earliest prim- 
roses appeared in fields made rigid 
by bitter winds. When everything 
was at its bleakest, a light was lit 
in darkness.’’* 


Never to me had this light stood 
more vividly against the surround- 
ing darkness than on Christmas Eve 
1942. I was returning from America 
in an unescorted Norwegian ship, 
and on Christmas Eve we were with- 
in a hundred miles of England. Out- 
side a sleety snow was falling. Never 
had the submarine-infested sea 
looked bleaker and colder, but as 





those of the officers who were not 
on duty sang the old familiar Christ- 
mas hymns which I associated in its 
German version, Stille Nacht, Heilige 
Nacht with midnight Mass at Mur- 
ren, I remembered Alpine Christ- 
masses, the jungfrau radiant in all 
clarity of the December moon and 
the benediction of mountain peace. 
A year later the midnight Mass in 
Westminister started at 4 P.M. in 
order that it might be completed 
before night fell and before “the 
terror that flieth by night” could in- 
trude into our devotions. 


Let us remember this Christmas 
im our prayers our martyrs east of 
the Iron Curtain, and those who are 
still in an uneasy liberty but who 
will perhaps value the Midnight 
Mass all the more because the con- 
solations of Catholic rites are so 
precarious where their very contin- 
uance depends on the caprice of the 
Kremlin, And when we pray, as we 
shall, for peace, let us be quite clear 
what we mean by peace. If our 
prayer is nothing more than a sel- 
fish plea to be spared the horrors of 
an atom bomb, if all we mean by 
peace is our security and the contin- 
uance of peace time prosperity for 
us, if all we care about is that we 
should be spared the horrors of war, 
at whatever cost to the persecuted 
Catholics east of the Iron Curtain, 
we do not deserve that our prayers 
be granted. Let us pray not so much 
for ourselves but for the persecuted 
Church, that God may grant peace 
to the Church and bring to an end 
the most bitter war which is still 
being waged against the mystical 
body of Christ. 


East of the Iron Curtain few Cath- 
olics are praying for peace in the 
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conventional sense of the word. I 
remember a conversation with a 
Hungarian Catholic who had just es- 
caped into the West. “My friends at 
home,” he said, “think there may be 
war quite soon, but I am sure that 
all this talk of war is just wishful 
thinking.” 

I am writing these lines in Berlin 
and my mind travels back to Berlin 
during my last visit, just after the 
June 17th rising. There was hope in 
the air, irrational and absurd but in- 
toxicating. The tidal wave of strikes 
and upheavals which swept outwards 
from Berlin broke in a siege of stri- 
ken and minor revolts as far East in 
Prague, and thousands east of the 
Iron Curtain were sustained by the 
belief that the Allies would support 
the heroic rebels of Berlin, an irra- 
tional hope, for such support would 
have meant war. When the East 
Berliners were left, as was jinevita- 
ble, to their fate, the disillusion was 
greater because the high hopes of 
liberation had been so unqualified. 


I hope and believe that it will not 
only be East of the Iron Curtain 
that Catholics will be offering their 
Christmas Communions for the per- 
secuted Church. The liberation of 
our persecuted brethren is what we 
should pray for and the peace which 
is the by-product of justice rather 
than the mere continuance of an un- 
declared war on the West and a de- 
clared war on the Church. 


There is nothing in the Gospels 
which encourages us to hope for 
peace, as this term is usually under- 
stood. Our Lord Himself assures us 
that He came not to bring peace but 
a sword. The peace “which passeth 


as understanding” is not of this 
world. If it were it would not be 
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easy to understand how the song of 
the Heavenly Host “Glory to God in 
the Highest and on earth peace to 
men of goodwill” could have been 
followed so soon by the Massacre of 
the Innocents. There was no peace 
in Rama “when a voice was heard 
in Rama, lamentation and great 
mourning; it was Rachel weeping 
for her children, and she would not 
be comforted because none is left.” 


Is there any hope of the only peace 
which is worth having? Of the lib- 
eration of the oppressed in commu- 
nist countries and peace for the per- 
secuted Church? 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that there is no secular remedy for 
our troubles. There is indeed a cu- 
rious parallel between Christmas 
1954 and Christmas A.D, 54. Most 


of the early Christians seem to have 
believed in the imminence of the 
Second Coming. An increasing num- 
ber of modern Christians are begin- 
ning to wonder whether the present 
dispensation is nearing it’s end. It is 
now certain that we shall in the near 
future possess the means to anni- 
hilate all human life on this earth. 
A country faced with certain defeat 
could threaten to destroy the world. 
No nation in the future will be able 
to launch an aggressive war without 
the threat of reprisals equally fatal 
to victor and vanquished unless the 
Lord build the house they labour in 
vain that build it. There was no room 
for Christ in the Inn at Bethlehem 
or in the Palace of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Wilson believed 
that democracy was the panacea for 
all ills. The Kaisers and Tsars de- 
parted and in due course Stalin and 
Hitler reigned in their place. The 


dominant influence in the League of 
Nations was that of a secular hu- 


manism, 
Church. 


Victory in the first world war was 
followed in due course by the tri- 
umph of communism, nazism and 
fascism; in the second world war by 
handling over millions whom we 
were pledged to liberate (notably 
our allies the Poles) to a tyranny 
even more savage than that of the 
Nazis. 


intensely hostile to the 


We are now approaching the point 
where neither we nor the Russians 
will dare to launch a world war, and 
there is therefore no hope of libera- 
ting the oppressed by any but super- 
natural means. The liberation must 
come from above, from sudden con- 
version of key men in Russia as un- 
expected and as fruitful in conse- 











quences as the conversion of Saul 
the persecutor into Paul the Apostle. 
Let us pray that the bankruptcy of 
human solutions, which becomes 
more apparent every day, may be 
God’s way of preparing us for that 
divine remedy which alone can bring 
“peace on earth to men of goodwill.” 


I have left to the last the most 
important fact about the Nativity 
story, the fact that it is true. 


“I concede the beauty of the Na- 
tivity story,” the sceptic may reply, 
“but why do you treat as history 
what is obviously a beautiful le- 
gend?” Such would certainly have 
been the reaction of Sir William 
Ramsay at the outset of his great 
career as an archaeologist in Asia 
Minor, but as the result of thirty- 
four years of exploration and re- 
search he could write “you may 
press the words of Luke in a degree 
far beyond any other historian’s, 
and they stand the keenest scrutiny 
and the hardest treatment.” A re- 
viewer of the book in which this ver- 
dict was published asked “if Luke is 
a great historian what would the au- 
thor make of Luke ii, 1-3?” Nothing 
more was needed for this question 
was deemed sufficient to demolish 
Luke’s claims. The verses in question 
are: — “It happened that a decree 
went out at this time from the Em- 
peror Augustus, enjoining that the 
whole world should be registered. 
The register was the one first made 
when Cyrinus was governor of Syria. 
All must go up and give their names 
each in his own city.” 

St. Luke in these three verses was 
deemed to have made five state- 
ments which were demonstrably false 
(1) that Cyrinus was Governor when 
Joseph went to Bethlehem, (2) that 










Augustus issued a decree ordering a 
census (3) that there was a regular 
system of census under the Empire 
(4) that the head of the household 
had to return to his original home 
to be registered (5) that he had to 
be accompanied by his wife. 


On all these points St. Luke has 
been proved to be right partly by 
the discovery in Egypt of census 
papers which had been preserved in 
the dry soil and partly as the result 
of Ramsay’s discoveries in Asia 
Minor. But the sceptics were not de- 
feated. Wilcken, who collaborated 
with Mitteis in the discovery of the 
papyri found in Egypt argued that 
Luke who was familiar with the cen- 
sus regulations and gave verisimili- 
tude to his legend by providing it 
with a historical framework. 


Luke’s story was called a legend 
because it was historically false. 
Now that every detail that is capa- 
ble of independant confirmation has 
been vindicated it is called a legend 
because the details have been dem- 
onstrated to be exactly correct. Need 
this surprise us? Even Our Lord 
could not coerce these people into 
believing whose verdict was recorded 
before they had considered the evi- 
dence. 


Like Ramsay I began my study 
of the New Testament as an agnos- 
tic and like Ramsay I came to the 
reluctant conclusion that the Gospels 
were not only beautiful, a fact 
which I had never denied, but that 
as historical documents they stood 
“the keenest scrutiny and the hard- 
est treatment.” 


(footnote * re page 5) The Story of 
England, p. 369, Collins) 
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with christmas in service, a realization 


December 25, 1954 
Dear Mom, Dad and Sis, 

It’s quiet in the barracks. And 
that’s why I’m here | guess. It’s 
quiet because most of the fellows 
have gone over to the Service Club 
for the party and that gives me a 
chance to be alone with you for a 
few minutes. 

I've been almost afraid to face 
Christmas this year. Afraid that 
Christmas anywhere else but at 
home just wouldn't be Christmas. 
But I’ve been wrong, dear family. 
The spirit is universal. 

The spirit glowed on the faces of 
the children from St. Anthony's or- 
phanage in town, who were brought 
out on busses to spend the day with 
us. Those kids had 250 daddies this 
year and we had 42 happy kids. 
They helped us trim the big tree 
outside the orderly room, they sang 
carols with us in the mass hall after 
dinner, and every one of them found 
@ present under the tree this eve- 
ning. 

And while at Mass this morning | 









became completely unaware that | was 
away at all. | could have been with you 
at St. Mike’s, or at Peter's in Rome or at 
St. Patrick’s in New York, for here in Cha- 
pel Number 6 it was still His Mass, His 
birthday Mass. Sure, the externals were 
different—the surroundings were different. 
The altar boys were soldiers and the choir 
was all soldiers. Even the priest, Chaplain 
Ready, was a soldier. But I’m a soldier 
too. 

Some of us stayed after Mass to sing 
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carols. We gathered around the tiny organ 
in the rear of the Chapel and once again 
| was seized with this universal spirit of 
Christmas . . . for we sang the same ones 
we sing every year. And you were there, 
Mom, and Dad, and Sis . . . as were the 
Moms, Dads, Sisters and Brothers of every 
gvy around that organ. 

And Sgt. Alexander, our Mess sergeant, 
had the spirit, for as we filed into the 
mess hall for dinner this afternoon, we 
were greeted by the familiar sight of holly 
and candles and spruce boughs, and the 
sound of carols on the phonograph, and 
the traditional smell of roasting turkey. He 
stood by the door, his face glowing, as we 
passed him. And even the cooks were 
smiling as if to say “Mom could probably 
do better, but today we've gone all out 
for you, fellas . . . so come and get it!” 

And then there was your package. Thank 
you all so very, very much. Needless to say, 





the cookies didn’t last long. Thanks 
for the pen, Sis, Ill think of you 
every time | write a letter. And for 
the radio, Dad . . . the whole bar- 
racks will get a lot of use and hap- 
piness from that. And for the swell 
pajamas, Mom . . . that touch of 
canary yellow will certainly brighten 
these rather colorless surroundings. 

Well, it’s almost 8:30 and | prom- 
ised to meet the gang over at the 
Service Club. They‘re having cake 
and eggnog and believe it or not, 
I'm hungry again. 

It’s been wonderful talking to you, 
and thanks once again for the gifts. 
And thanks for the faith you've in- 
stilled in me and the solid Christian 
ideals and the true spirit of Christ- 
mas which today, probably for the 
first time, | was able to grasp com- 
pletely . . . and see that Christmas 
is Christmas to all people in all 
places, for He was here, and He was 
there; and thus | was here and | 
was there. Goodnight, and Merry 
Christmas 


LOVE, YOUR SON, JIM 
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Paul Jacobs stood with a group 
of standbys near the Capital ticket 
counter, an island in the teeming, 
happy throng in National Airport. 
From somewhere echoed a chorus 
singing a carol: 

“When blossoms flow’rd amid the 
snows, upon a winter’s night ....” 

Paul winced and clutched his 
numbered Standby Ticket. Ruth was 
probably putting Georgie to bed, ex- 
plaining why daddy wasn’t home, 
why they would go to morning Mass 
instead of the traditional midnight 
Mass. 

“Damn business trip,” thought 
Paul. He could still hear the op- 
erator saying, “We can clear you to 
Washington, Mr. Jacobs, but I’m 
afraid we’re all sold out on the re- 
turn. Christmas Eve, you know.” 

“Sorry, Paul, but it’s an im- 
portant account.” His boss had 
been sympathetic, but firm. 

A woman loaded with parcels 
jostled him and gave him a severe 
look. A very drunk sailor was 
pleading with a similar girl. “But, 
honey, ish Chrishmash.” Behind him 
a young officer was suggesting to 
another that they could get a hotel 
room and a bottle. A nun, with a 
happy gleam in her eye, clutched 
her bundle and was oblivious to 
all of it. 

“Detroit Standby Passengers 
eighty-nine, nine-ty, nine-ty-one—” 
crooned the loudspeaker. Paul tight- 
ened, looked nervously at his ticket. 
“Nine-ty-two— and _ _ nine-ty-three. 
Please come to the Capital ticket 
counter!” 

A hollow feeling swelled in his 
stomach while he stared at the num- 
ber “94” on his ticket. He crossed 
his flushed brow with a clenched 
hand. 

Turning from the immobile group 
that had now become exulted and 
dejected, he walked slowly down the 
aisle, unaware of the rushing peo- 
ple dodging about him. Down a few 


steps he paused and looked out the 
huge panoramic window facing the 
landing strips. One could see the 
lights reflecting on silvery fu- 
selages and hear the roaring ex- 
hausts of engines revving. People 
leaving. For home—for Christmas 
at home whether it was New Or- 
leans or nearby Norfolk. 

“Hark the herald Angels sing, Glory 
to the newborn King. Peace on 
earth . j 

Slow, silvery peace like the snow- 
flakes floating down. Ruth was 


probably mixing the batter for her 
special breakfast muffins and think- 
ing of him. 

“Hi, darling,” he thought, won- 
dering if he could send his thoughts 
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across the miles. He had told her 
he would rather chance the plane 
than spend all night on the train. 
Guessed wrong. 

“God rest ye, merry og sei let 
nothing you dismay . 

“Hmp h!” 

Paul "settled into a vacant lounge 





chair and suddenly rose again as 
he saw a tired looking woman glance 
about. 

“Thank you, sir,” she murmured 
as she sighed into its depths. 

Again walking aimlessly, he 
stopped at the shoe shine stand and 
climbed up into a vacant chair. The 
boy down there below him was thin 
and poorly dressed with shaggy 
blond hair and watery blue eyes. 
He worked methodically, quickly. 
With a start Paul realized all the 
other boys were colored, save this 
one, 

“Say, you’re new here, 
you?” Paul bluffed. 

“Yup,” answered the boy, work- 
ing furiously. “Jim—the boss—is 
letting me work tonight. Some of 
the guys wanted off.” 


aren’t 


“Earning Christmas money, eh?” 


Paul continued. “About the same 
age as his Georgie,” he thought. 

“Fup.” 

“Stores’ll be closed before long.” 

“Don’t have enough yet,” came 
the reply from the head bowed over 
furiously working hands. 

“How much more you need?” 

At first there was no answer, 
only the fft-fft of the flannel cloth. 
“Two and a quarter,” came the 
muted, cryptic reply. “Then I can 
get my ma—.” The voice stopped. 

“OK, Mister,” the upraised head 
announced determinedly. “All 
through.” 

Paul got off the chair and while 
he dug in his pocket the little guy 
—only about 11 years old — kept 
looking at passing prospects and 





saying, “Shine, Mister? Shine, Mis- 
ter?” 

“Here you are, fella,” Paul said, 
extending his hand toward the boy. 

“I ain’t got that kinda change, 
Mister,” the kid replied, annoyed. 

“Keep the change—son.” 

The blue eyes opened in disbelief 
and filled with tears. “Th-thanks, 
Mister! Thanks .. .” 

“That’s OK, son. Merry Christ- 
mas,” and he turned quickly on his 
heel and walked away. “And bless 
the mommy you love, son,” he 
thought, “and I hope you have a 
daddy you can love, too.” 

Nostalgia flooded him now as he 
thought of home and Ruth—prob- 
ably doing the tree now—no! No, 
she would probably wait until the 
last minute of dawn in hope he 
would come. 

“Lo! How a Rose e’er blooming, 
from Jesse’s root...” 

Paul stopped to let a struggling 
mother and three children pass. One 
of them turned and stared at him 
as he was being pulled jerkingly 
along, 

He looked at his watch. If he had 
made this plane he would have been 
home in time. In time to wake 
Georgie and bundle him and Ruth 
off to midnight Mass. Right on 
schedule. He was dreaming now and 
guiltily trying to enjoy the fantasy 
—Ruth, smelling of her new per- 
fume; Georgie in collar and tie; 
the three of them together. 

He glanced at the wide window. 
The snow fell slowly, softly. 

“Detroit standby passenger num- 
ber nine-ty-four. Please come to the 
Capital ticket counter. Detroit stand- 
_ ie 

Breathlessly, 


Paul ran, dodged, 
ran to the counter, and turned in his 


check while less fortunate people 
watched enviously. 

“Thank you, Ma’m!” he fairly 
shouted as the tired but smiling 
clerk handed him his ticket, 


“Gate Ten, North Concourse. Hur- 
ry!” she said. 

Run, dodge, run down the aisle, 
down the stairs, out the door, down 
the walk! 

He was happy—happy like a little 
boy. “Darling Ruthy, little Georgie, 
I’m coming!” his mind said over 
and over as he ran. 

Turning at the gate he bumped 
into a man strolling in with another. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” Paul laughed, 
as without turning he hurried to- 
ward his plane where the steward- 
ess waited in the open door. 

“Damn niggers,” said the man to 
his companion. 

ee 


By Dean McClement 
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The history of the Catholic 
Church in America is studded with 
gems of heroic generosity. Cathe- 
drals and mission chapels, schools 
and seminaries, monasteries and 
convents, orphanages and hospitals 
—all the good works of the Church 
testify to the practical charity of 
American Catholics. 

But one of the most spectacular 
acts of generosity to the Church, 
and at the same time one of the 
most far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, is scarcely known to the 
present generation. And the name 
of the man who performed it is 
equally obscure in this day. 

That is exactly how Thomas E. 
Cahill wanted it to be. A modest 
man who desired none of the glory 
the world gives, he did all he could 
to keep his name from being at- 
tached to his noble deed by future 
generations, 

In 19th-century Philadelphia 
there was no more industrious busi- 
nessman than Mr. Cahill. When 
death overtook him at the age of 50 
he left approximately one million 
dollars—the equivalent of several 
millions today. And to whom did 
he leave it? Except for a modest 
living for his widow and a few 
small bequests to close relatives, he 
left it all to God. 

He didn’t name God as the bene- 
ficiary, of course. What he did was 
to establish a trust for the erection, 
maintenance, and staffing of this 
country’s first free central Cath- 
olic high school. 

Some idea of the extraordinary 
nature of this man’s last will and 
testament may be gained from the 
fact that Archbishop Patrick J. 
Ryan, speaking at the opening of 
the school in 1890, called Mr. Cahill 
“the greatest benefactor to the 
cause of Catholic education not only 
in this city but in the entire coun- 
try.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
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ture of the legacy was that it was 
not the pious wish of a man con- 
fronted with death, but the life- 
time determination of a Catholic 
businessman who saw a great need 
in the Church of his day and set out 
to fill that need to the best of his 
ability, 

Thomas Cahill was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1828, in the presidency of 
John Quincy Adams and the Pontifi- 
eate of Pope Leo XII. His father 
was an Irish immigrant, his mother 
a member of a pioneer Delaware 
family. 

Graduated from the Southwest 
Grammar School at the age of 11, 
bright young Thomas was denied 
admission to Philadelphia High 
School because he was too young. 
He tried again the following year 
but was turned down again for the 
same reason. 

But the grammar school princi- 
pal, impressed by Thomas’ aca- 
demic accomplishments and his in- 
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dustrious habits, engaged him to 
teach the school’s fourth division. 
So competently did he handle the 
assignment that at the end of the 
year the school’s trustees voted to 
pay him the full salary of an adult 
teacher. He was then 13. 

Though comparatively few details 
of Thomas Cahill’s life are known, it 
is clear enough that he did not in- 
herit a fortune with which to begin 
building another. For when he final- 
ly was admitted to high school he 
did not, despite his obvious interest 
in learning, complete the course, but 
took a job with a wholesale grocer. 

At this point his career begins to 
resemble that of a Horatio Alger 
hero, for Thomas Cahill was able to 
buy out his employer’s interest in 
the business within a few years, 
and at 22 he was considered a pros- 
perous merchant. 

From the very beginning, it seems, 
he exercised the keen business sense 
and consummate energy that were 


to mark his whole life. Ice, coal and 
wood were the principal wares of 
his rapidly growing enterprise on 
the banks of the Schuylkill River 
(purists, however, merely say 
‘Schuylkill’, since the suffix ‘kill’ 
means river), which rises in Penn- 
sylvania’s anthracite region and 
meanders through Philadelphia to 
join the Delaware at League Island. 

Judgment wisely exercised and 
long hours of hard work were not 
always a match for the unpredict- 
able river, and more than once 
heavy spring rains sent the Schuyl- 
kill rampaging through the Cahill 
warehouses, making it necessary for 
him to begin again the painstaking 
process of building up his business. 

But Thomas Cahill had the knack 
of making money, and something of 
his business philosophy may be 
gleaned from his frequently ex- 
pressed preference for “the nimble 
sixpence” over “the slow shilling.” 
Gradually, despite the river’s whims, 


heart 


1 millionaire 


FOR A LIFETIME, THE SPIRIT OF GIVING 


he built his business on a sound ba- 
sis and made his financial position 
more and more secure, 

When friends urged him to relax 
and enjoy the fruits of his prosper- 
ing enterprise, he invariably told 
them that for years he had cherished 
a certain desire, and that for the 
realization of that desire he wanted 
to make all the money God would 
see fit to bless him with. It was a 
tantalizing answer, of course, but 
that was as much as he cared to 
disclose during his lifetime, except 
perhaps to a few of those closest to 
him. 

The long-cherished desire was 
made known after his death in 1878 
at the age of 50. And the far- 
sightedness of his plan is under- 
scored by the fact that not until 
four years after his death was the 
idea of “union high schools” in 
cities 
formally proposed. 
corded diocesan 


with two or more parishes 
(The first re- 
resolution of this 
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kind was adopted in Cleveland in 
1882.) 

In establishing a free central 
Catholic high school Thomas Cahill 
gave the Church “a lever to elevate 
the whole school system,” Arch- 
bishop Ryan declared. And so it 
turned out. For school administra- 
tors from other large cities came 
to Philadelphia in the 1890’s and 
early 1900’s to see an interparochial 
high school functioning. 

In 1903 the Catholic Educational 
Association held its meeting in 
Philadelphia, and delegates from 
many parts of the U. S. did not 
miss the opportunity to inspect 
Cahill’s school. Possibly as a di- 
rect result of what they saw, a com- 
mittee on secondary education, ap- 
pointed at this convention, reported 
the following year that “in cities 
where there are several Catholic par- 
ishes there should be a central high 
school connected with the parochial 
schocls of the several parishes.” 







THOMAS CAHILL 
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Actually, the Philadelphia school 
was not “connected with the paro- 
chial schools”, though the Archbishop 
was ex officio head of the board of 


trustees of the school. From the 
wording of the committee’s report 
it seems fair to conclude that its 
members did not expect every city 
to nourish a Thomas Cahill who 
would provide the funds for erect- 
ing, maintaining, and staffing such 
schools. 


This extraordinary benefactor of 
Catholic education in the U, S. was 
a man of remarkable modesty. He 
resisted the temptation to have his 
name carved in granite over the 
portals of the school; in fact he 
specifically excluded his name by 
stipulating that the school -should 
be called the Roman Catholic High 
School for Boys. History has cir- 
cumvented his will to some degree, 
however, for the oldest alumni 
group is called the Cahill Club, the 
school publication is The Cahillite, 
and the students answer to the 
sobriquet of Cahillites. 


The school that opened in 1890 as 
a memorial to Thomas Cahill’s gen- 
erosity still stands on Broad street 
a few blocks from the heart of Phil- 
adelphia’s downtown district. The 
building’s marble and granite walls, 
thick as the length of a man’s arm, 
and its interior of stone and brick 
and oak have endured more than 60 
years of fair weather and foul and 
have survived the incredible ener- 
gies of an estimated 20,000 boys. 


The boys have been “trained for 
the practical pursuits of life with- 
out any menace,” as the will di- 
rected, “to their highest practical 
interests, those of religion and 
piety,” and the training has gone 
on while riveters hammered steel 
beams together to fashion neighbor- 
ing skyscrapers, and while excavat- 
ors tunneled under Broad street to 









build a subway; while adjacent Vine 
Street was converted into a Dela- 
ware River bridge approach, and 
while the presses of a daily news- 
paper a few feet to the north set 
the whole neighborhood trembling. 


The most distinctive physical fea- 
ture of the school is its tower, 
capped by a dome that in former 
days opened to allow a telescope to 
scan the skies. The telescope was 
removed decades ago, and the tower 
locked. Students immediately rec- 
ognized the challenge, of course, 
and resourceful seniors generally 
have found a way to gain access to 
the tower in order to inscribe their 
names on the plaster wall in com- 
pany with the names of their daring 
predecessors. 


More noteworthy, however, are 
other features of the school not ap- 
parent to the eye. They are per- 
haps best summarized in its motto, 
Fides et Scientia—Faith and Knowl- 
edge—an apt motto for any Catho- 
lic school. But there are too many 
Catholic high schools now with 
praiseworthy records of distin- 
guished achievement in many fields 
for anyone to dwell on the extraor- 
dinary spirit that Thomas Cahill 
seems to have breathed into the 
school of his dream. 


Enough to win it an honored 
place in the history of Catholic edu- 
cation is the fact that it was the 
first of its kind. And more than 
enough to win for Thomas E, Ca- 
hill lasting memory in the annals 
of Christian charity is the fact that 
he exercised his God-given abilities 
to advance not his own personal in- 
terests but those of God’s holy 
Church. 
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He gave us a man this day, 
a human being, a complete 
and true man whose example 


we might follow. 





He gave us His Son, Himself, 


that we might hear His words, 


that we might have a human 


expression of our faith. 





reason for rejoicing 
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I am a living doll. 

I have lovely, silken-brown hair; 
deep, sparkling, animated blue eyes; 
and a fetching, bow-shaped mouth. 
My body is exquisitely formed, and 
I’m always dressed in the most beau- 
tiful clothes from the best design- 
ers. 

I was beginning to think they’d 
never sell me, though, until a few 
minutes ago. Now that tall woman is 
giving some money to Miss Vance 
and she’s writing in her sales book. 
Miss Vance hates me. All the time 
I’ve been on the shelf here she’s 
hated me. 

Don’t ask me how I know, it’s a 
special talent dolls have — looking 
into people’s hearts. Even when a 
doll is sad she can’t change the 
smile on her face, but she can look 
right through people’s smiles and 
see what’s on the other side. I think 
Miss Vance never smiled back at me 
because she was never a little girl. 

But she doesn’t matter — she’s 
not a part of my life anymore. This 
young man pushing me down the 
aisle with all the other dolls in his 
stock cart is smiling back at me. 
He’s like a little boy inside. He has 
a great love in his heart for money, 
that’s why he left school and came 
to work in the department store. He 
thinks he’s very happy because his 
pocket is heavy with nickels and 
dimes and quarters and it jingles. 
He winks at all the shopgirls as he 
passes the counters and makes his 
pocket jingle louder. 

Oh! Now he’s remembered some- 
thing and he’s not smiling — he’s 
looking the other way. He remem- 
bered he’s a man of the world and 
doesn’t smile at dolls. He’s blushing 
ever so slightly because he was a 
little boy again for a few minutes. 

He isn’t at all like the old man 
who took me away to be wrapped the 
first time I was sold. The old man’s 
name was Jim. I knew because 
everybody we passed called out 
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“Hello, Jim,” and “Nice day, Jim”, 
Jim smiled at me all the while he was 
pushing the cart, and in the big 
freight elevator he even bent over 
and straightened my dress for me. 

Jim liked people. He made 
enough money to keep him, but when 
he smiled at me I could see that he 
was secretly laughing at himself for 
making money at all. He laughed at 
Miss Vance as we were leaving for 
the wrapping room that day be- 
cause she was chasing after a fifty- 
cent piece that.had rolled along the 
counter. I heard, after I came back 


perchance 


from being sold, that that’s why he 
doesn’t come around and smile at 
the dolls anymore. 

We’re passing Mr. Grushev’s 
workroom now. I like Mr. Grushev 
almost as much as I like Jim. Mr. 
Grushev repaired the scratch on 
my nose after the first time I was 
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sold. He smiled at me, too, but in 
his heart he was thinking black 
thoughts about the sophisticated lit- 
tle girl who threw me against a 
wall because I wasn’t a tricycle. It 
doesn’t really hurt a doll to be 
thrown against the wall, but I liked 
him for thinking it did. Poor Mr. 
Grushev will always be bitter about 
other boys and girls. He shouldn’t 
be repairing toys. 

Nothing’s changed in the wrap- 
ping room since I was here last. It’s 
still the messiest place in the whole 
world. It does seem a bit gayer, 


though, with all the red and green 
Christmas decorations on the floor. 
Miss Michaels and Mrs. Kinkaid 
don’t seem so empty, either, with so 
many pretty packages in front of 
them. 

They kept me on the top shelf for 
three days when I was sold before 


and then didn’t even bother to dust 
me. 

They’re over in a corner now, ex- 
changing information. Mrs. Kin- 
kaid’s doing all the talking— 

“and you’d never think such a 
thing of a person HER age.” 

“Why no — and in her position, 
too! Has Mr. Davis heard about it 
yet?” 

“No, but I intend to tell him the 
first chance I get without being ob- 
vious about it. I think I’ll go up 
and talk to him about getting some 
black ribbon this afternoon and just 


casually drop a few remarks about 
her—” 

“Imagine — keeping a parrot!” 

That’s Mrs. Patterson’ they’re 
talking about. They’ve both been 
waiting for years for her to die or 
retire or get fired. Miss Michaels 
didn’t exactly smile, but she looked 





at me sort of wistfully when I was 
here before and I could see that 
she thinks she’ll be made supervisor 
when Mrs, Patterson goes. Her plans 
to replace Mrs. Patterson are so big 
for her that she hasn’t time to 
smile, or be nice to people, or even 
enjoy herself. I think she’d like to 
smile at me if she could. 

“__but it didn’t do a bit of good. 
I don’t like to talk about people, but 
I think that man doesn’t pay a bit 
of attention to anything anyone tells 
him. He just sits there and—” 

Mrs. Kinkaid thinks she’s going 
to replace Mrs. Patterson too. She 
hasn’t even as much kindness in her 
as Miss Michaels. When I was here 
before she turned me facing the 
wall, and she hasn’t even looked at 
me this time. She’d like to become 
God after she becomes Mrs. Patter- 
son — 

“__and then Patterson said to him 
‘I hope you'll take into account the 
Christmas rush, sir,’ as if the Christ- 
mas rush were an excuse for her 
So I said—Well, 


own inefficiency! 
it’s about time you got back from 


lunch, you lazy girl! Your table is 
piled high with merchandise!” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Kinkaid. I left a 
little later today.” 

That’s Miss Kurk. I like her 
very much. Oh—she’s smiling at 
me now on the way to her table. 
She recognizes me! She wrapped 
me beautifully the last time I was 
sold. I hope she wraps me again 
this time. 

“T see the doll with the blue eyes 
is back again. She should make some 
little girl very happy, don’t you 
think, Miss Michaels?” 

“You pay attention to your work 
—You’re putting the blue ribbon on 
a red package!” 

“But I think it looks pretty, Miss 
Michaels:” 

“We don’t have this Christmas- 
wrap to look pretty, Kurk, the 
green ribbon goes on red packages. 


The blue ribbon is for the pink pack- 
ages only—it costs two cents a yard 
more than the green ribbon!” 

“How can you be so mercenary 
about Christmas. Don’t you think 
the blue ribbon looks nicer, Mrs. 
Kinkaid?” 

‘Miss Michaels and I have been 
here a good many years longer than 
you have Miss Kurk. If you don’t 
like the way things are done in 
Wrapping you can always transfer 
to some other department.” 

Oh, I didn’t mean it that way, 
Mrs. Kinkaid. I just thought it’d be 


nicer for Christmas to have some 
of the packages a little different. 
After all, these are all gifts—and 
people like to have the things un- 
der their Christmas tree as pretty 
as they can.” 

You seem to forget that this is 
a business, Miss Kurk. The green 
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paper and red ribbon cost less and 
are used for the cheaper presents. 
If we tried to wrap all the packages 
differently we’d have twice as much 
mess as there is already. We've 
used the same three basic packages 
for Christmas ever since I’ve been 
here, and for quite some time even 
before that. There’s no reason to 
change now.” 

“But if I change this package I’ll 
have to throw away the blue rib- 
bon.” 

“That doesn’t matter, Miss Kurk, 
we aren’t going to start putting blue 


ribbon on red packages—People 
might come to expect it of us. If 
Mr. Davis calls, Mrs. Patterson will 
be in the gift department. Miss 
Michaels and I are going to lunch.” 
“Goodbye—Have a good lunch.” 
You can see why I don’t like Miss 
Michaels or Mrs. Kinkaid. You don’t 


even have to be a doll to recognize 
—Well, what a surprise! Mrs. Kin- 
kaid smiled back at me as they were 
leaving and I think she likes me! 
It wasn’t really long enough to tell, 
but I’m sure there was something 
else in her heart besides greed, at 
least for that moment. Maybe she 
wishes she could be a little girl 
again too. 


The most wonderful thing is hap- 
pening. Miss Kurk picked me off 
the shelf a moment ago and now 
she’s holding me like a baby—and 
smiling. I’ve never seen a more 
beautiful smile. She’s looking down 
at me like a madonna, pretending 
I’m her own baby. Now she’s brush- 
ing my hair back and straightening 
the ribbon—she’s very young and 
terribly in love with someone named 
Jack. She’s working here only long 
enough to save a nest egg to marry 
him. I can see through her smile 
that her heart’s overflowing with 
love for all the beautiful children 
she’s going to have. She’s touching 
my cheeks with her fingertips. 


If only she didn’t have so many 
beautiful plans—If only she could be 
a little girl again—There are times 
when being a doll can be terribly 
frustrating. 

She’s crying very softly and quiet- 
ly now—The tiny tears are like jew- 
els, making two slow little rivers 
on her cheeks. Oh, I wish I could 
do more than only like her very 
much! 

She’s lifting me—her head is 
framed by a holly wreath on the 
wall and it looks like a green halo 
—she’s smiling. 

She kissed my cheek. 

It’s warm and quiet. 


There was a time right after Miss 
Kurk packed me when the box was 
jostled around quite a bit. Then 
there was a long time when all I 
could hear was the sound of a truck 





starting and stopping and the box 
knocked against other boxes. Then 
there was some more jostling—and 
then a long, long time when nothing 
happened to disturb the white ex- 
celsior darkness. 


I know I’m under a Christmas tree 
with lots of other presents now be- 
eause I heard the voice of the tall 
lady who bought me telling someone 
else about me. I must have been 
asleep when they moved the box 
under the tree. 


That was a long time ago too. 


Wait. There’s a noise. There’s 
a whole lot of noises! 

I can hear the voice of the tall 
woman who bought me—and a very 
small, excited voice— and a muf- 
fled one I can’t make out—and a 
soft, old voice—They all sound in- 
terested and happy. 


There’s a new sound—They’re un- 
wrapping the presents! 

I wish they’d hurry up and get 
to me! It’s so dark in here, and 
it sounds so exciting outside. 

The box moved! Someone picked 
it up and bounced it. They’re tear- 
ing off the paper! It’s taking so 
long to tear the paper. I wish 
they’d— 

Someone’s lifting the cover! 

“A dolly—Oh, a dolly!” 

She’s wonderful! She’s lifting 
me out of the box and poking me in 
the stomach and she loves me!! The 
whole world is full of colored lights 
and Christmas balls and smiling 
faces and she loves me! I’m the 
first thing in this world she’s ever 
loved and she’s still a little girl! 
She’s a beautiful, mischievous, play- 
ful, loving little girl and her name 
is Linda! 

“Gelda. I’m gonna call her Gelda, 
Mommy!” 

Her name is Linda and she’s smil- 
ing back at me and I love her. 


By Grace Jerome 


With a mischievous gleam in his 
eye, and a wide grin on his hand- 
some face, he gathered his children 
about him and in a hushed, excited 
voice gleefully announced, “Well, 
kids, only one month until Christ- 
mas!” 

Seven young voices yelled in 
hearty delight, and Christmas prep- 
arations at our home went into high 
gear. This magic moment comes 
every year, and as I watched the 
ritual, I couldn’t help but feel my 
husband was as young, at least in 
heart, as our smallest small one. 

With 16 helping hands, the first 
phase of preparations, mid-winter 
cleaning, is completed in jig time. 
Then the real fun begins, for by 
this time each child has made up a 
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ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE 


in the center of it all, the family at christmas 


shopping list in minute detail. The 
three smallest ones depend on Sue 
and Mike to choose gifts for them. 

But buying gifts for eight people 
ean be alarmingly expensive, so 
seven imaginations go to work. 
Mom and Dad help out in suggest- 
ing items that can be made inex- 
pensively at home. How about some 
holy pictures mounted on paper 
doilies and then pasted on construc- 
tion paper? A tie rack made from 
a paper towel roll and covered with 
wall paper or wrapping paper is a 
practical idea. Or how about mak- 
ing a stool for the three youngest 
children so they can reach the sink 
to brush their teeth? We sure 


could use a clothes rack at the back 
door for those snow-drenched clothes. 





All that’s needed is a 2-by-4, some 
pegs, nails and a bit of paint. Then 
the chopping board could become an 
attractive wall ornament if a decal 
was applied on one side of the board 
and then shellacked. Each and every 
suggestion is written down in our 
“Christmas Book,” and when some- 
one decides upon one, it is secretly 
crossed off the list. 

The two oldest, Sue and Mike, 
take the other youngsters, one at a 
time, to do their Christmas shop- 
ping. The wonders of the neigh- 
borhood dime store never fail to de- 
light our small fry, and with money 
they have carefully salted away in 
unknown secret hiding places, they 
become midget “capitalists,” spend- 
ing their money with great zeal. 








This year one of the lists reads 
something like this: 1 pint clear 
varnish, lumber scraps, construction 
paper, glue, pipe cleaners, crepe 
paper and scotch tape. Total cost 
was $1.84, yet with these few items, 
handsome creations were made for 
eight happy recipients. 

As Christmas draws nearer there 
is a good deal of secretive whisper- 
ing and scurrying about in frantic 
efforts to find hiding places where 
“no one else better look.” 

The boys, with Dad supervising, 
are usually busy in the basement 
by now, building, modeling, con- 
structing, painting, sanding and var- 
nishing. 

While strange sounds come from 
the basement, we women folk are 
busy in the kitchen baking cookies 
and fruit cake. Sue and Nancy are 
in their glory in this department. 
They have fashioned unique ideas 
for gift wrapping cookies for their 
special friends. For instance, they 
wrap refrigerator cookies like a 


huge fire-cracker in colored cello- 
phane and tie each end with con- 


trasting ribbons. This year they 
also plan to pack some of the more 
unusual cookies in boxes and write 
the recipe on the wrapping paper 
with india ink. 

Before we realize where the time 
has gone, it’s time to choose our 
tree. This is strictly a family af- 
fair, and we all tramp through one 
lot after another until we have 
found the tree for us. This usually 
takes several hours since nine peo- 
ple can seldom agree on one specific 
tree—at least not until they’re cold, 
wet and tired! 

Decorating the tree takes one 
whole evening and there’s always 
the usual disagreement as to which 
is the best side. Once this is de- 
cided, Dad strings the lights and the 
rest of us bedeck it with ornaments 
and tinsel. Meanwhile, Mike, Joe 
and Steve are busy making a wreath 
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for our front door, a task they take 
great pride in, 

But the highlight of the evening 
is setting up the manger. Each has 
a special part in this. One arranges 
the cotton. Two work on the lights. 
Another places the figures, while 
the rest arrange greens and “snow” 
in an attempt to make the scene as 
life-like as possible. 

And yet, amid the hectic bustle of 
these preparations, everyone in our 
family finds one special thing to do 
in remembrance of the Christ Child. 
It is here that the true Christmas 
spirit begins to live. 

Mike began his special activity 
six years ago building a _ stable 
to go under the tree. Each year 
since, he has carved a figure for 
that manger. This year he is mak- 
ing a shepherd. 

Sue is artistically inclined and 
each year paints a beautiful nativity 
scene on our front window. 

Joe, Nancy and Steve are plan- 
ning a little pageant to be presented 
on Christmas Eve. It is a re-enact- 
ment of the First Christmas as they 
understand it. 

Jean and Paul are still too young, 
but we are all eagerly waiting to 
see what their contribution will be 
in future years. 

Each year as our special project 
Dad and I invite a needy adult to 
share the day with us, 

Our Christmas preparations reach 
their climax on Christmas morning 
when we all attend church to cele- 
brate the Birth of our Savior. Christ- 
mas Mass is the most inspiring part 
of our celebration. Three of the 
children sing in the choir, one serves 
as altar boy; we all receive Com- 
munion. 

And each year during Mass, as I 
thank God for our wonderful fam- 
ily, one thought persists through 
my mind “ ... my cup runneth 
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May The Divine Child 
| God 
of the sky and the stors and 
| the earth and porents and 
| children and animals and 
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Sale Mlae christmas merry christmas 
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